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Monday, March 6, 1837. 

G. R. Porter, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

This being an especial meeting, for receiving the Report of 
the auditors of the financial accounts of the Society for the year 
1836, the ballotting for new members did not take place. 

John Ward, Esq. 
James Mahon, Esq., and 
Edmund Clarke, Esq. 
were formally admitted Fellows of the Society. 

The first paper read was the portion left unread, at the last 
Ordinary Meeting, of a " Report of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence of Western Australia on the present state of that Settle- 
ment." Communicated by the Rt. Hon. Lord Glenelg. 

It commenced with information given by J. Harris, Esq., 
the Colonial Surgeon, consisting of observations. — 

1. On the Climate, Seasons, Scale of Thermometer, quantity 
of Rain, &c. ; 

2. On Diseases endemic or imported; on the influence of the 
Climate on the health of Man and Animals ; and on the general 
state of Health of the Inhabitants ; 

3. On Diseases incident to Cattle ; 

It was stated that, the concurrent testimony of every indivi- 
dual who has spent a round of the seasons in this country, has 
given to it a celebrity which increases as they become better ac- 
quainted with the steady and uniform changes which the seasons 
bring. The hottest months are January, February and March, 
but although the Thermometer has stood in the shade at 90, and 
in one instance, in March of 1836, at 105, the mornings, evenings 
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and nights, are generally cool and pleasant; and the mid-day 
heats are tempered by a cool and refreshing sea-breeze from the 
south-west, which sets in with considerable regularity about 
noon. Through the whole summer, a land-breeze from the east 
prevails in the morning, the sky is beautifully clear, and the air 
pure : slight fogs occasionally hang along the course of the rivers 
early in the morning. A refreshing dew falls during the night, 
but as there are no considerable marshes, the country is free 
from Malaria or noxious vapours. The winter months are June, 
July and August, the two latter are the most rainy. There were 
sometimes smart frosts and now and then a little ice, all traces 
of which disappear on the rising of the sun. Snow is unknown. 
Hailstones of very large size occasionally fall. A fire is agree- 
able during these months, mornings and evenings. The rains 
seldom continue more than three or four days, falling chiefly in 
heavy showers with squalls, and sometimes with storms of 
thunder and lightning, and severe gales from the north-west. 
The intervals of fine weather are from five to ten days. During 
the other quarters of the year nothing can be more delightful than 
the climate generally ; and its invigorating influence on the hu- 
man constitution, especially of Europeans, renders it more fit for 
invalids than any other in the world. 

During the winter months, the greater part of which are re- 
markably fine and temperate, the changes of temperature are 
often sudden, but by ordinary care and avoiding unnecessary ex- 
posure, no ill consequences ensue to the invalid. Several persons 
suffering from pulmonary and bronchial affections, Asthma, 
Phthisis, Haemoptysis or spitting of blood who were hopeless 
of recovery in Europe, have perfectly or nearly recovered, since 
their arrival in the Colony. The principal diseases in this 
country are Rheumatism, Dysentery, Scurvy and Catarrh, 
during the winter months ; and during the summer, and begin- 
ning of autumn, a kind of Subacute Purulent Opthalmia, which is 
endemic, and is the only disease which can be strictly so consi- 
dered. Hooping-cough was imported in 1833, but since 1834 has 
disappeared. Gonnorrhea has been also introduced. Small-pox 
and Measles are unknown, and vaccination has not hitherto suc- 
ceeded. Cases of fever are seldom met with, and the diseases 
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enumerated as most common, are never of obstinate character, if 
promptly attended to. Very few cases of Opthalmia had lately 
occurred owing to the care taken when the first symptoms ap- 
peared. Scurvy had nearly disappeared: indeed nine cases 
out of ten reported of this, and most of the diseases named, 
occurred during the early days of the Settlement, when the peo- 
ple, especially the labouring classes, were badly sheltered and 
badly fed ; without vegetables ; and exposed to wet weather, 
or to a hot sun, alternately suffering privations of every kind and 
consequent despondency. Intemperance was also a primary cause 
in a great many cases, especially of dysentery. The higher classes 
being better provided with food and shelter were generally 
healthy. Many of these causes no longer operate. Few of the 
labouring classes are now without comfortable dwellings ; food 
is plentiful, and vegetables of every kind are raised in great abun- 
dance ; so that with a fine climate, obnoxious to no particular 
diathesis, the annual mean temperature being from 60 to 64, 
the inhabitants of Western Australia are as healthy a community 
as any in the world. Mr. Harris observes that the rounds of his 
practice generally comprise about 1,000 persons, out of the whole 
of whom he had not one sick person on his list at the time of 
writing this report. 

An experience of several years has produced a reliance on the 
steady and uniform return of the seasons. The agriculturist 
is enabled to carry on his operations in the fields both in seed- 
time and harvest, with less interruption from inconstancy of wea- 
ther than in any other part of the world yet known. No excess 
of rain or long continued droughts occur to mar his prospects : 
he may safely calculate on the result of his labors. 

The stock-owner sees in the condition of his sheep, goats, 
cattle and horses, in those districts suited for grazing a reasona- 
ble expectation of profitable return. 

All descriptions of animals and domestic fowls thrive well. 
Sheep and cattle however, have been attacked with a disease, the 
symptoms of which in both were very similar ; and though con- 
siderable attention has been given to this disorder, the remote 
cause has not yet been clearly ascertained. No particular 
diathesis is observable. It has chiefly appeared in flocks lately 
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imported, and in feeble condition, and in cattle engaged in long 
journeys in the Bush, where the feed is scrubby and coarse. 
Flocks kept on low damp grounds near the court, or on high 
scrubby ground, destitute of healthy grass, or in driving them 
across the Darling Range of Hills into the interior through 
scrubby country have principally been affected, owing probably 
to a deficiency of a requisite bitter stimulative quality in the kind 
of food, of difficult digestion in stomachs so peculiarly formed as 
those of ruminating animals. Horses are fed on the same 
grounds without the least injury. The disorder seems the most 
frequent at the commencement of the rainy season; the im- 
mediate cause being the condition of the stomachs, overloaded 
with hard indigestible food in a state of fermentation, from food 
eaten after the rain, and consequent pressure on the heart and 
lungs. The mode of treatment is by bleeding and stimulants, 
spirits of turpentine, and afterwards a little salt ; but as death 
ensues a few minutes after the attack, which affects many at 
the same time, the utmost activity is required. 

This disease closely resembles that which in England, is called 
Resp, or blood sticking. Although the losses sustained by in- 
dividuals from this disease have been great, yet one good has 
arisen : it has stimulated the flock-owners to increased exertions 
to occupy their more extensive grants, in the fine interior dis- 
tricts where this disease is entirely unknown : nor has an instance 
of loss occurred among sheep driven from those countries to the 
butchers, owing no doubt to their better condition. No epidemic 
has yet appeared among any description of stock, which thrive 
remarkably well in suitable districts. Few flocks now remain on 
the Swan and Canning rivers, and of late no disorder has 
manifested itself among them : but these are recommended to 
follow the others, as these districts are only adapted for the 
growth of grain, artificial grasses, or other vegetable productions, 
and are not suitable for pasturage of sheep. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL FOR 1834. 



Months, 



Jan. 



Feb. 



March 



April 

May 

June 
July 

August 
Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 



Thermo- 
meter. 



Barometer 



09 



95 



102 



57 30.20 



58 30.15 



29.75 



29.75 



.51 30.18 29.80 



Winds. 
East or land 
breezes, night 
and morning. 



P. M. 

S.W. and 
S.S.W. 



S.W. and 
S.S.W. 



S.W. 

S.S.W.S.E. 



54 30.31 29.S5 



95 70 



30.35 29.90 



30.28 29.43 



30.35 



29.49 



30.3629.59 
30.36 29.95 

30.2S 29.C2 

30.3129.85 

30.32 29.69 



S.W.S.S.W. 



S.W.E. 
N.W. 



N.N.W. 
N.E.S.E. 

N.E.N.N.W. 

W. S.S.W. 

S.E. 

E. by N. 
W. byS. 

N.W. 
E.S.S.W. 



St.W. 



St.W. 



St.W. 



Weather. 



Clear, sultry, oppressive, 
On the 31st ruin, lightning 
and thunder. 

Clear, sultry, oppressive. 
On the 1st and 25th rain, 
lightning and thuuder. 

First part cool and clear, 
latter half sultry and op- 
pressive. Showery 27th, 
3 days' lightning and thun- 
der, the native fires which 
occur during these months 
add considerably to the 
temperature of the atmos- 
phere. 

First part cloudy, cool, re- 
mainder variable. Squalls 
of rain and hail on the 2d. 
Four days' rain and thun- 
der. 

Cool, fine. Six days' squalls 
of rain, and generally dur- 
ing the night. 

Variable. 1 1 days' squalls 
of rain. Hail on the 26th. 

Cool, fine. Ten days' rain 
and gales, with lightning 

and thuuder. 

Cool. Itain and gales five 
days' do. 2 days. 

Cool, squally, sultry, gales, 
very variable, a few show- 
ers. 

Clear, fine, showery. 10th 
& 1 (Ui rain, lightning and 
thunder. 

Variable. Four days' rain, 
sultry and oppressivo to- 
wards the end. 

Generally cool, three days' 
rain, one day lightning & 
thunder. 
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The following is a list of the salaries paid to the several 
officers of the Government, clerks, and assistants, distinguishing 
those paid from the Parliamentary Fund, and those paid from the 
Revenue of the Colony. 



Tlie Governor 

Colonial Secretary 

Surveyor-General 

Commissioner of Civil Court and Chairman of) 

Quarter Sessions J 

Advocate-General 

Collector of Revenue 

Treasurer, tbe duties performed by tlie Commissariat 

Colonial Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Harbour Master, Fremantle , 

Do. King George's Sound 

Government Residents at Fremantle, King George's 1 

Sound, Augusta and Guildford, 100/. per annum > 

each , J 

Gaoler at Fremantle 

Clerk of tbe Peace 

Sheriff 

Commandant of the Forces 

Clerk to Colonial Secretary ,........,,..,. 

Messenger to ditto 

Draftsman in Surveying Office 

Clerk to ditto , 

Do. Commissione"- of Roads and Bridges 

Confidential Clerk to tbe Governor 

Tide-waiter at Fremantle 

Constables. — Mounted Police, consisting of a") 

Superintendent and Six Constables J 



The legislative and executive Council consists of the Governor, 
Colonial Secretary, Surveyor- General, Advocate- General and 
Commandant of the Forces. 



By Parlia- 


By 


mentary 


Colonial 


Grant 


Fund. 


£&)0 




500 




400 




300 




300 




• . 


200 


, , 


45 


250 




273.16.8 






100 


• • 


100 


400 






100 


100 




100 




182.10 




150 




50 




150 




50 






50 




150 


.. 


54 


•• 


800 



The number of acres of land granted in the Colony of "Western 
Australia to the end of the year 1834 was as follows : — 

Acres. 

In occupancy 1.224.069 divided into 360 grants. 

Foe-simple 301.246 „ 30 „ 

Sold 1.400 

1.526.721 
Assigned in 1835 about 3.000 

Total 1.529.721 
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Numher of Town Allotments in occupancy at the close of the 
year 1834.... 1.141 
In fee-simple 32 

Total 1.173 

To the above number of 1.529.721 acres must be added, 
100.000 granted to the Governor, making together a total of 
1.629.721 acres. Of which 544.662 acres are situated in the 
grazing county eastward of the Darling Range. Allowing one- 
eighth part to be deducted as bad, or unavaiable for the feeding 
of sheep 476.580 acres remain, which, at a fair average of three 
acres per head, would be capable of supporting 158.860 sheep. 

Revenue and Expenditure for the year ending Dec. 31, 1834. 



Outlay for the Civil Service. 
£12.175 13 10 



Income. 

£ s. d. 
By duty on Spirits & 

Licenses 2.292 17 5 

Fees of Public Officers 1 1 15 
Sales of Lands & Town 
Allotments 15 16 3 



2.319 18 8 

Sale of Stones, Buil- 
dings, &c 428 13 8| 

Recovery of debts due 

to the Crown 711 5 S.| 

Parliamentary Grant 6.290 19 6£ 



£9.750 17 2j 



£ a. 

Payment of salaries 
chargeable to Colo- 
nial Revenue 1 .022 3 

Contingent expenses 

chargeable to Do. . . 3.454 1 7 

Salaries chargeable on 

Parliamentary Grants 4.884 1 



1835. 
d. 



11 

8 



Total outlay of Civil 
Service £9.361 
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£ s. d. 
By duty on Spirits & 

Licences 2.998 16 1 

By Fees, Fines, Rents, 

&c 256 2 1 

By sale of Crown Lands 
and recovery of debts 
due to the Crown . . 1.141 3 1 



£4.396 1 2 
Amount of Parliamen- 
tary Grant 7.417 O 



£11.813 1 2 
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oo" 


Value of pub- 
lic Buildings, 
Roads and 
Bridges, 
Farms con- 
structed or 
made during 
the year. 


o 

8 


Value of 

Private 

Houses and 

Buildings 

erected during 

the year 1835. 




Increase of 

Horses, 

Horned Cattle 

Swine and 

Goats. 


o 

8 


Increase of 
Sheep during 
the year, 2,000 

head at 21. 
per head. 


© 

8 
•* 


Furniture 

renewed or 

made. 


o 

o 

MS- 


Wearing 

Apparel 

renewed for 

each person 

at 21. each, 

1,749 persons 

exclusive of 

Military. 


00 

Oi 

■* 


681 acres 
brought into 
Cultivation 

at 104 per 
acre. 


o 
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exported, 
8,000 lbs. 
at Is. 6d. 
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The subject of banking has long been to the body of settlers 
at large one of deep and animating interest. The beneficial in- 
fluence derivable to the Colony from the establishment of a Bank 
on liberal principles in facilitating the actual operations of Com- 
merce or Agriculture, and more especially, if applicable to the 
introduction on an extended scale, of sheep, has for a long period 
been obvious to every person acquainted .with the extent and 
quality of the lands in the interior of the country. Actuated by 
these impressions, a general meeting of the inhabitants was as- 
sembled on the 15th of March 1835, at Perth, for the considera- 
tion of this important topic, and a resolution was carried unani- 
mously, to the effect that, in the opinion of the meeting, it would 
greatly tend to the advancement of this Colony if a Bank were 
established. 

A Committee having been nominated for the purpose of taking 
such steps as appeared necessary to induce the directors of the 
bank established in London for the Australian Colonies (the 
bank of Australia) to establish a branch bank in the colony, they 
reported that they fully agreed with the tenor of the above reso- 
lution, in the conviction that, from the increasing trade of the 
colony, and the quantity of land at present unavailable from the 
want of capital, much mutual advantage would be derived from 
the establishment of a well-conducted branch bank. 

The Committee drew attention to the expenditure of the govern- 
ment for the year 1834, amounting to 25,413/. ; and stated the 
amount of imports to be about 30,000/. ; the Treasury bills 
drawn for the same period 18,940/., which sum was paid in 
specie. The amount of private bills the Committee had no cor- 
rect means of ascertaining ; they might amount to about 8,000/., 
and were discounted at various rates. 

After a valuation of lands, houses and stock, they found the 
amount of available security which the colonists have to offer, 
after deducting all incumbrances, was 219,739/. 

The Committee were of opinion that the probable sum the bank 
might employ to advantage, in the first instance, would be about 
50,000/., which they strongly recommended to be appropriated 
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in the following manner ; namely, to reduce existing mortages, 
bearing a high rate of interest, exclusive of government claims, 
about 15,000/. ; a further sum of 25,000/. to be appropriated ex- 
clusively to the importation of sheep, taking a collateral security 
on the land ; and the remainder for general purposes. The pro- 
fits on sheep, as before stated, have averaged hitherto about 70 
per cent per annum. 

The increase and improving condition of the wools of the colony 
would guarantee the regular payment of interest, and the estab- 
lishment by law, of a registry office, would further add to the 

securitv. 



The next paper read was by Rawson W. Rawson, Esq. Hon. 
Sec. entitled " Observations on the Annual Statistical Reports of 
the gaol at Preston, in Lancashire, for the last four years, pre- 
pared by the Chaplain the Rev. John Clay." 

The Committee which has been appointed by the Council for 
the purpose of enquiring into the state of the Statistics of Crime 
in this country, has been engaged among other things in prepa- 
ring forms for the collection of information respecting the pre- 
vious condition and characters of offenders, and the most preva- 
lent causes which lead to crime. In the prosecution of this 
object, they have made application to various persons informed 
upon these subjects, and among others to the Rev. John 
Clay, the Chaplain to the gaol at Preston, who has for several 
years turned his attention to the characters of the prisoners com- 
mitted to that gaol, and whose Annual Reports contain much 
valuable information upon the subject of crime. That gentleman 
has met the enquiries of the Committee in the most obliging 
manner, and has transmitted copies of his four last Reports, which 
contain some statements deserving of the attention of the present 
meeting, and which, it is to be hoped, may suggest to other 
Chaplains, the practicability and usefulness of preparing similar 
returns. 
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Mr. Clay first stated the number of persons committed for 
felony to Preston gaol in each year, together with the result of 
their trials and the nature of the sentences, as follows : 

Number of persons committed to trial for Felonies in each 
year ending with July, from 1830-31 to 1835-36. 



Sessions. 


1830-1 


1831-3 


1S32-3 


1838-4 


1834-5 


1835-6 


October , ■ . , 
January .... 

Total.... 


70 
53 
64 
6l 


51 
49 
75 
50 


52 
48 
60 
38 


65 

53 
95 
36 


41 
43 

40 

41 


54 
80 
54 
49 


248 


334 


198 


349 


168 


167 



Nature of the sentences pronounced upon the above Prisoners. 



Sentences. 


1S31-2 


1832-3 


1S33-4 


1834-5 


1835-6 




5 
20 
11 

i4 

30 
39 
68 
3 
41 


3 
15 
17 

13 
33 
36 
46 
3 
33 


9 
14 
34 

20 
43 
85 

"i 

39 
1 


8 

8 
21 

1 
10 
43 
49 

i 

32 


1 
2 
19 
2 
14 
37 
78 

'i 

33 
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198 


249 


168 


187 



One gratifying fact here exhibited is worthy of notice, namely, 
that the number of committals has considerably decreased within 
the last two years, the average of that period being less by 23 
per cent, than the average of the four preceding years. The 
results of the trials also indicate the offences to have been of a 
much less serious character than during former years. 

Vol. i. 2 k 
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Mr. Clay next compares the proportion of offences to the 
population of the several towns and districts in which they were 
committed. 



Districts. 

Pendle Forest 

OswaVdtwistle, 



Population. 

f 7,000 furnishes only ] case in 2 

\ years 

5,897 do. do 



Proportion of Offen- 
ders to the Population 
on an avtrnga of two 
years. 



Trawden ........ f 2 ' 853 <: ur " ishcs 1 case P er Rnnum 2,953 Persons. 

(^ for every 



Clitheroe ....... . 5,313. 

Accrington 6,283. 

Kirkham 2,469. 

Darwen 9,639, 

Chorley 9,282. 

Rossendale . . . . . . 18,697. 

Haslingden 7,776 . 

Leyland 3,404. 

Habergham Eaves 5,817. 

Blackburn 27,091 . 

Walton-le-Dale .. 5,767. 

Burnley ., 7,551. 

Preston 33,112. 

Colne 8,080. 



2,606 

2,513 

2,469 

2,409 

2,320 

1,869 

1,728 

1,702 

1,0,57 

797 

67S 

580 

543 

530 



In the district of Pendle Forest, containing more than 7,000 
inhabitants, and in Oswaldtwistle, containing 5,897 inhabitants, 
the number of offences in two years was only one in each. In 
the other fifteen districts the average fluctuates between one 
offender in 2,853 inhabitants to one in 530. Mr. Clay has ex- 
amined these proportions in order to discover whether they in- 
dicated any excess of crime in either the manufacturing or the 
agricultural districts, but he has found that any reference to the 
employment of the population would fail to afford an adequate 
cause for the disparity. 



Hence he concludes that these variations are not differences 
in the amount of real crime, but only in that which is detected ; 
that there exists no great real disparity in the morals of the in- 
habitants of the several districts, but that irregular characters 
are more closely watched, and the police is more efficient in 
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some places than in others, and that consequently the laws are 
not enforced with that uniformity which is essential to their 
proper efficacy. 

Mr. Clay mentions two other causes which are likely to affect 
any comparisons between the amount of crime existing in differ- 
ent districts. Proximity to a large town will occasion an increase 
in the number of offences, although the population of the district 
may share in them to a very small extent, as the offences may 
be committed by vicious charaters coming from the town. But 
a still more important cause of variation, is the differences in the 
mode of dealing with cases by summary conviction. He states 
that in the hundred of Salford, the proportion of cases of felony 
sent for trial to the sessions was, in 1 833, one to 700 of the 
population ; but that the proportion would be much less favor- 
able if the practice did not exist in that hundred of disposing of 
cases in a summary manner, instead of committing the parties 
to the Quarter Sessions. 

Another circumstance that must be taken into consideration is 
the difference between the number of offences committed at a 
place, and the number of offenders resident there. 

Offences committed at Offenders, Inhabitants of 

Preston 43 Blackburn 30 

Blackburn 43 Preston 27 

Burnley 14 Burnley ., 16 

Colne 9 Colne 6 

Chorley 6 Pcndle 5 

New Church 5 Chorley 3 

Walton-le-Dale 4 Walton-le-Dalc 3 

Habergham Eaves 4 Haslingden 3 

Whalley 4 Leyland 2 

Haslingden 3 Clitheroe... 3 

Marsden 3 Bacup 3 

Clitheroe 3 Marsden 2 

Leyland 2 Longridge 2 

Pendle 2 Lytham 2 

Longridge 2 Oarstang 2 

Carried forward 152 Carried forward 109 
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Brought forward 152 Brought forward 109 

Lytham 2 Darwen 2 

Sundry other places . • • 33 Sundry places in the hundreds 1 

of Amounderness, Blackburn > 20 



187 and Leylaad J 

Sundry places in the county, ) „„ 

not in the three hundreds . . J 

Other English counties 10 

Ireland 12 

Scotland • I 
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In proportion as a town increases in population and extent, it 
will furnish temptations and means for criminal practices both 
to the vicious characters in the neighbourhood, and to the 
numerous class of wanderers, called " Tramps," who pick up 
a precarious livelihood by begging and pilfering as the case 
may serve. 

From all these circumstances, but chiefly from the difference 
of practice as regards summary convictions and the unequal 
efficiency of the police, it is almost, if not quite impossible, in 
the present state of criminal Statistics in this country, to form 
any correct estimate of the comparative immorality of different dis- 
tricts. Unless these matters, with others bearing more or less 
directly upon them, are taken into account, and their influence 
duly estimated, the results will only lead to erroneous and de- 
ceptive inferences. 

The next point noticed in these Reports is the ages of the 
prisoners, divided into periods of five or ten years, and the pro- 
portion which the number within each period bears to the total 
population in the same class. 

Thus, of 1,046 persons committed in 5 years, 

78, or 7J per cent, were under 15 years of age ; 

2S9 .. 274 between 15 & 20 

361 .. 34 20&30 

167 .. 16 30&40 

84.. S 40&50 

67.. 7 above 50 
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Now, comparing each of the above classes with the corres- 
ponding one in the gross population, and taking the population 
returns of the hundreds of Amounderness, Blackburn and 
Leyland in 1831,* and the average yearly committals for four 
years as furnishing sufficient data for the purpose, it appears that 
the proportion of yearly offences to the population between the 
ages of 10 and 15 was one to 2,076 persons; between 15 and 20 
one in 500; between 21 and 30 one in 583; between 31 and 40 
one in 1,238; between 41 and 50 one in 1,406; and above 50 
one in 2,453. 

Ages Population Average Proportion of offences 

between in 1831. yearly Committals. to the Population. 

10 and 15 85.500 17 One to 2.076 persons. 

15 .. 20 80.500 61 500 



20 .. 30 43.200 74 

30 .. 40 32.200 26 

40 .. 50 23 900 17 

above 50 31.900 13 



. . 583 , 
..1.239. 
.. 1.406. 
. . 2.453 , 



Thus it is shown that 35 per cent, of the number of offences 
is committed by persons under 20 years of age, and 34 per cent, 
by persons between 20 and 30, after which age the proneness to 
crime seems to diminish rapidly ; but it is to be observed that 
criminals are not long lived, and many among them are trans- 
ported. 

It appears also that the proportion of crimes committed by 
persons between 15 and 20 years of age exceeds that committed 
by persons of any other class, and this latter point must be taken 
into consideration in any estimate of the prevalence of crime 
among persons of one age compared with those of another. It 
must be remembered that the number of persons existing at any 
one time of a certain age, considerably exceeds the number 
existing of another age, and hence, as exhibited above, the great- 
est numerical amount of offence existed among persons between 



* The population returns of 1831 do not exhibit the classification of 
ages ; but in the above statement the aggregate amount of 1831 has been 
taken, and the proportions as to the relative ages have been calculated from 
the data afforded by the census of 1821. 
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21 and 30 years of age, but the greatest proportionate amouut 
among those between 15 and 20. 

It could hardly have been expected that the offences committed 
by children under 15 should equal in number those committed by 
persons between 40 and 50, but the above statements show that 
such is the case ; and there can be little doubt that this amount 
of crime among this class is the direct consequence of the 
neglect of parents. 

All the Reports contain valuable statements as to the causes 
which led to violations of the law, exhibited sometimes in con- 
nection with the nature of the offences, sometimes with the ages 
of the offenders. In the last year (1836) both comparisons are 
furnished. The information has been obtained chiefly by personal 
enquiry from the prisoners themselves, who are stated generally 
to manifest a great degree of candor in detailing the circum- 
stances connected with their offences. Some indeed, particularly 
before trial, while the hope of escape still exists, deny their guilt 
and refuse to make any communication, but those who admit 
their guilt seldom attempt to palliate it by plausible excuses or 
by endeavors to extenuate the amount of their offence. 
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Causes of Offence. 
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Causes or Offence. 
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Natobk of Offences. 
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From the following abstract of 723 cases it appears that no 
less than 375 or 52 per cent, arose from Drunkenness directly 
connected with the crime, either from offences which took place 
in public houses and beer shops, or when the offender, or the 
party upon whom the offence wa9 committed., was in a state of 
intoxication. The criminality of the habitual drunkard, whose 
excesses have at length led him into a serious violation of the 
law, are not included ; and Mr. Clay expresses his opinion that 
if all the particulars connected with a criminal's guilt were made 
known, or if his general habits could be ascertained, drunken- 
ness, which now appears to account for 52 per cent, of the 
offences, would manifest itself as being little short of the univer- 
sal cause of criminality. 



Drunkenness , 375 

Want 50 

Temptation 19 

Carried forward 444 
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Brought forward 444 

Neglect of parents 6 

Weak intellects , 6 

Combination ,.,,,...,. 11 

Idleness and bad company 52 

Idleness and ignorance 18 

Confirmed bad habits 10 

Alleged innocence, and various causes 170 

Total 733 

It is surprising how few prisoners have urged the plea of want 
in extenuation of their offence ; it might have been supposed that 
the prisoners would be inclined to disguise the true origin of 
their delinquencies, and would be prone to plead distress and 
poverty rather than a propensity to intoxication ; but the fact is 
otherwise, and the proportion of offences attributed to want is 
only 7 per cent. 

From the following comparison of the causes of crime with 
the ages of theoffenders.it appears that of 282 offences, 127 
were imputed to drunkenness, and of these 64, or exactly one 
half, were committed by persons between 20 and 30 years of age ; 
whereas the proportion of the gross population between those 
two ages to the total population above ten years of age, is only 
22 per cent. Of 106 offences committed by persons between 20 
and 30, 64, or 60 per cent, were ascribed to drunkenness. 
These facts indicate that the influence of intoxication in causing 
crime is greater between the ages of 20 and 30. 
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A comparison of the effects of drunkenness in the two princi- 
pal classes of offences, felonies and assaults, exhibits the result 
which might be anticipated ; the offences of the latter class 
arising from intoxication considerably exceeds the former ; and 
amounts to 74 per cent, of the whole number, while the 
felonies did not exceed 58 per cent. 
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In one Report the occupations of the persons indicted for 
felonies during 3 years is noticed. 

Of 550 men and boys, 170 or 31 per cent, were Weavers. 

72 . . 13 Factory boys. 

14,. 2£ Spinners. 

12 . . 2 Calico Printers ; 

making a total of 268 or 48§ per cent, of persons immediately 
connected with manufactures. 

78 or 14 per cent, were Labourers, 
and 26 . , 5 Tramps. 

The remaining 22§ per cent, comprehended persons engaged 
in various trades or occupations of a mixed nature. Thus 

Weavers .....,..,,, 170 

Laborers 78 

Factory Boys 72 

Calico Printers 26 

Shoemakers ,....,.... 18 

Spinners 14 

Calico Printers 12 

Joiners . , 11 

Soldiers 10 



Tailors 
"Mechanics" . 
Blacksmiths ., . . 
Carters ....... 

Canal Boatmen . 



Painters 6 

Colliers 6 

Hostlers 6 

Stonemasons , , 6 

Hatters , 5 

Woolcombers 4 

Small Farmers 4 

Butchers . . , 4 

Coachmen and Grooms 4 

Clerks and Book-keepers 3 

Gardeners 3 

Bricklayers 2 

Chimney-sweeps , 2 



And about 40 other men and boys, of uncertain and various occupations. 
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Upon the subject of the influence of the Factory system, in 
producing crime, the report contains the following just observa- 
tions : "It has been a very prevalent opinion that among the 
many causes of crime in this kingdom, the assembling of 
numerous bodies of people in manufactories has been one of the 
greatest. Undoubtedly, when large numbers are brought toge- 
ther in total or partial idleness, serious offences against the 
law will be the consequence. But the ceaseless activity which, 
generally speaking, must be excited by any person in a cotton 
mill, affords, there is no doubt, a wholesome prevention to crime. 
In such places, where any one is under the eye of a vigilant 
director, there is no leisure for either planning or executing a 
scheme of plunder. But the case is far different with regard to 
the class of weavers, who, working at their own houses, are, with 
respect to the appropriation of their time, entirely their own 
masters. Uncontrolled by the fear of losing a good situation, 
they can leave their employment at any moment and for any 
length of time; and under such circumstances it is not surprising 
that temptation should find more victims among them than 
among the inmates of a well-regulated manufactory." 

In the last two reports a statement is given of the degree 
of instruction received by each individual. The abstract exhibits 
a melancholy picture of the ignorance existing among this class. 

Of 319 men, 160 or 43 per cent, were altogether unable to read. 
82 or 23 per cent, were barely able to read. 

Thus 66 per cent, might be considered wholly uneducated. 

Of the remainder 76 or 22 per cent, eould read the easier portions of the 
Testament tolerably well. 

while only 41 or 13 per cent, cou'.d read well. 

Of the 349 men, 25 could write their names. 
17 others could write a little. 
14 could write tolerably well, 
and only 10 could write well. 

Of 78 women, 33 or 42 per cent, were unable to read. 

28 . . 36 could barely read. 

12 , , 15 could read the Testament. 

and 5 . . 7 only could read well. 
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Of the 78 women, 4 could write .their names, 
2 others could write a little, 
and 2 could write well. 

From the above statements it appears that instruction is less 
general in this district among females than among males ; as, 
although the proportion of persons altogether unable to read is 
about the same in both sexes, the proportion of those who could 
read tolerably and well is much larger among the males. The 
proportion also of females who have been instructed in writing is 
also much smaller. 

The Report contained some just remarks upon the frequent 
misapplication of the term Education, a subject which has 
been already treated in a paper read at one of the ordinary 
meetings, and since printed in the Transactions of the Society, in 
which the fallacy of M. Guerry's assertions respecting the in- 
efficiency of education to check crime, was answered and refuted. 
Mr Clay observes, " When occupied in the enquiries relating to 
the degree of instruction, which the prisoners had received, I 
became more and more sensible of the error which would con- 
found the bare capability to read and write, with what, in its 
most limited sense, can be termed ' education.' It is certainly 
mistaking the means for the end, to suppose that a man is edu- 
cated, when by having been taught to use books, he is only put 
into a capacity for attaining education, that is, for cultivating his 
understanding, and learning to regulate his principles. Of all the 
persons comprised in the above fable (198 in number) there are 
not more than 14 or 15 to whom the term ' educated ' is at all 
applicable." 

Mr. Clay notices the great difference between the state of in- 
struction among the criminals at Preston, and those in the gaols 
of London. It appears from the Report of the Chaplain of Cold 
Bath Fields, that of 967 prisoners, the uneducated portion 
amounted to 103, and the educated to 863. Thus, while at 
Preston the number of uneducated criminals is considerably more 
than double that of the educated, in London the proportion of 
uneducated is only one ninth. This great disparity arises, no 
doubt, from the different circumstances which belong on the one 
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hand to a great metropolis, and on the other to a large manufac- 
turing and rural district. Crime in London will be more fre- 
quently induced by many things connected with the extreme 
luxury of the place, and by the incessant temptation which is 
soliciting the young, the inexperienced, and the unprincipled, to 
resort to practices which may enable them to partake of that 
luxury ; for instance, the frequent robberies of shops and dwel- 
lings, by the educated persons employed about them ; the- num- 
ber of regular thieves, who derive much of their iniquitous skill 
from a certain degree of education, characters seldom to be met 
with out of very large towns, and whose existence, as a class, is 
the result of a very advanced state of civilization and luxury. 
On the other hand, in a district like that around Preston, the 
causes of crime are of a totally different character. There the 
habitual depredator is less frequently found> because there is 
less to tempt him ; the adroit, educated rogue, who depends for 
subsistence upon his villany alone, is seldom found there.- The 
offences have a more incidental and unpremeditated character, 
the great majority of them being committed by persons who 
stupify themselves with liquor before they plunge into crime. 
London, in fact, is the attractive centre for the greatest portion 
of the trained thieves of the kingdom- ; while the criminals of a 
neighbourhood like that around Preston are such as have been 
born within it, and therefore furnish better data for estimating 
the general question as to the value of education. 

The last point referred to by Mr. Clay, is the religious instruc- 
tion of the prisoners. In the report for 1836, he states that out 
of 198 individuals, there were only eight whom he could consider 
as possessing a competent knowledge of the religion which they 
professed. Five of these had been, at some period of their lives, 
regular readers of the Bible, and were able to answer a few ordinary 
questions connected with its historical books. There were 10 
men and one woman who appeared to have been occasional read- 
ers of the Holy Scriptures, but who were unable to meet a very 
simple examination in them. 145 males and 33 females could 
repeat the Lord's Prayer ; but 85 of the former and 1 1 of the latter, 
together with 19 males and one female who could not repeat that 
prayer, appeared to be totally destitute of all religious knowledge, 
beyond a certain vague impression that there is a state of retri- 
bution hereafter. 
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It is difficult, Mr. Clay adds, to form and to convey to others 
a clear idea of the minimum of religious knowledge possessed by 
any class of persons ; but some approach to a correct estimate of 
the pitiable ignorance of these criminals may be obtained from the 
fact, that the whole 116 were unable to answer the question, 
" Who is your Redeemer i" If the term " Saviour " were used 
in the enquiry, the reply, in some few cases, was a little more 
satisfactory ; although in all there was evinced an entire igno- 
rance of the nature and purpose of this mission. 

Only one point of importance appears to have been omitted in 
these reports, namely, the number and circumstances of relapsed 
criminals. Information upon this topic is of the highest value ; 
incidental crime will always exist, but the profession of crime 
may be altogether or nearly repressed. There is no doubt, also, 
that great misconception prevails generally upon the extent of 
crime and the number of habitual criminals in this country. No 
public measures have hitherto been adopted to procure informa- 
tion upon the subject, but those who have enquired, into the facts 
seem to entertain the unanimous opinion that the number of 
criminals bears a small proportion to the number of offences com- 
mitted, and that if enquiries were instituted, it would be found 
that the government has means even at present, to adopt mea- 
sures for confining or otherwise ridding the country of its whole 
criminal population. 



